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THE COW AND THE ASS, 


Hard by a green meadow a stream used to flow, 


So clear one might see the white pebbles helow; 
To this cooling stream the warm cattle would stray, 
To stand in the shade on a hot summer’s day. 


A cow, quite oppressed with the heat of the sun, 
Came here to refresh, as she often had done; 
And standing stock still, leaning over the stream, 


, Was musing, perhaps, or perhaps she might dream. 


But soon a brown ass, of respectable look, 

Came trotting up also, to taste of the brook, 

And to nibble a few of the daisies and grass; 

‘How d’ye do?? said the cow, ‘ how d’ye do?’ said the 
ass. 

‘Take a seat,’ cried the cow, gently waving her hand, 

‘By no means, dear madam,’said he, ‘while you stand;? 

Then stooping to drink, with a complaisant bow, 

‘Ma’am, your health,’ said the ass—‘ thank you, sir,’ 
said the cow. 

When a few of these compliments more had been past, 

They laid themselves down on the herbage at last, 

And waiting politely, as gentlemen must, 

The ass held his tongue, that the cow might speak first. 

Then with a deep sigh, she directly began, 

‘Don’t you think, Mr. Ass, we are injured by man? 

T is a subject that lays with a weight on my mind: 

We certainly are much oppressed by mankind. 

Now what is the reason (I see none at all) 

That | always must go when Suke chooses to call; 

Whatever I’m doing (’tis certainly hard) 

At once I must go to be milked in the yard. 


‘Pve no will of my own, but must do as they please, 

And give them my milk to make butter and cheese: 

Ive often a vast mind to knock down the pail, 

Or give Suke a box on the ears with my tail.’ 

‘ But, ma’am,’ said the ass, * not presuming to teach— 

‘O dear, I beg pardon—pray finish your speech; 

Ithought you had done, ma’am, indeed,’ said theswain, 

‘Go on, and Pll not interrupt you again.’ 

‘Why sir, I was only agoing to observe, 

I'm resolved that these tyrants no longer [’ll serve; 
ut leave them forever to do as they please, 

And look somewhere else for their butter and cheese.’ 


Ass waited a moment, to see if she’d done, 

And then ‘ not presuming,’ to teach he begun; 

‘With submission, dear madam, to your better wit, 
own | am not quite convinced by it yet. 

‘That you’re of great service to them is quite true, 
ut surely they are of some service to you; 


Tis their nice gr yeadow in which you regale, 
fwhen grass and weeds fail. 


They feed you in 
**Tis under their s r you snugly repose, 


hen without it, dear ma’am, you per aps might be 
roze; 
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For my own part, I know I receive much from man, 
And for him, in return, i do all that [ can.’ 

The cow upon this cast her eye on the grass, 

Not pleased at thus being reproved by an ass; 

‘ Yet,’ thought she, ‘ I’m determined I'll benefit by ’t, 


For I really believe the fellow is right.’ 
Jane Taylor. 
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THE TAHITIAN AND HIS BOY. 

Those who know what the condition of the 
South Sea islands is, now that Christianity is in- 
troduced, would find it very interesting to read 
the voyages of Capt. Cook, who first made them 
known to the rest of the world. There are many 
very entertaining events related in the account of 
those voyages. Among them is the history of a 
native islander named Tupia, who became very 
much attached to the English during their stay at 
Otaheite, (or Tahiti as it is now called,) and when 
they were ready to depart, he came on board, 
with his son about thirteen years of age, and en- 
treated that he might be permitted to proceed 
with them on their voyage. To have such a per- 
son in the ship was desirable on many accounts; 
and, therefore, Lieutenant Cook gladly acceded 
to his proposal. 

On the thirteenth of July, 1769, the English 
weighed anchor; and as soon as the ship was un- 
der sail, the Indians on board took their leaves, 
and wept, with a decent and silent sorrow, in which 
there was something very striking and tender. 
Tupia sustained himself in this scene with a truly 
admirable firmness and resolution; for, though he 
wept, the effort he made to conceal his tears con- 
curred, with them, to do him honor. 

After visiting many islands, the ship arrived at 
New Zealand, where Tupia was very near losing 
his son in a most dreadful manner. One day a 
large number of natives came out in their boats 
toward the English ships, as if to attack it. As 
Lieutenant Cook was desirous of avoiding the ne- 
cessity of using firearms against the natives, Tu- 
pia was ordered to acquaint them, that the voya- 
gers had weapons which, like thunder, would de- 
stroy them in a moment; that they would imme- 
diately convince them of their power, by directing 
their effect so that they should not be hurt; but if 
they persisted in any hostile attempt, they would 
be exposed to the direct attack of these terrible 
weapons. A cannon, loaded with grape-shot, was 
then fired wide of them, so as not to touch any of 
the boats. The report, the flash, and, above all, 
the shot, which spread very far in the water, ter- 
rified the Indians to such a degree, that they be- 
gan to paddle away with all their might. At the 
instance, however, of Tupia, the people of one of 
the boats were induced to lay aside their arms, 
and to come under the stern of the ship; in con- 
sequence of which they received a variety of 
presents, 

During the course of a traffic which was carry- 
ing on for some fish, little Tayeto, Tupia’s boy, 
was placed, among others, over the ship’s side, to 
hand up what was purchased. While he was thus 
employed, one of the New Zealanders, watching 
his opportunity, suddenly seized him, and dragged 
him into a canoe. Two of the natives then held 
him down in the fore-part of it, and the other, with 
great activity, paddled her off with all possible 
celerity. An action so violent rendered it neces- 
sary that the marines, who were in arms upon the 
deck, should be ordered to fire. Though the shot 
was directed to that part of the canoe which was 
farthest from the boy, and somewhat wide of her, 
it being thought preferable rather to miss the row- 
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ers, than to run the hazard of hurting Tayeto, it 
happened that one man dropped. This occasion- 
ed the Indians to quit their hold of the youth, who 
instantly leaped into the water, and swam towards 
the ship. In the mean while, the largest of the 
canoes pulled round, and followed him; and till 
some muskets and a great gun were fired at her, 
did not desist from the pursuit. The ship being 
brought to, a boat was lowered, and the poor boy 
was taken up unhurt. 

In October the ship reached the island of Java, 
and the voyagers landed at the city of Batavia. 
This was the first civilized town that the South 
Sea islanders had ever seen. Tupia had been 
very ill, but no sooner did he enter the town than 
he seemed to be inspired with another soul. A 
scene so entirely new and extraordinary filled him 
with amazement. The houses, carriages, streets, 
people, and many other objects, rushing upon 
him at once, preduced a wonderful effect upon 
him. His boy, Tayeto, expressed his wonder and 
delight in a still more rapturous manner. He 
danced along the streets in a kind of ecstacy, ex- 
amining every object with a restless and eager 
curiosity, which was excited and gratified every 
moment. 

When the voyagers had been only nine days at 
Batavia, they began to feel the fatal effects of the 
climate and situation. Tupia, after his first flow 
of spirits had subsided, grew every day worse and 
worse; and Tayeto was seized with an inflamma- 
tion upon his lungs. Tupia, being desirous of 
breathing a more free air than among the numer- 
ous houses that obstructed it ashore, had a tent 
erected for him on Cooper’s island, to which he 
was accompanied by Mr. Banks, who attended 
this poor Indian with the greatest humanity, till he 
was rendered incapable of doing it by the violent 
increase of his own disorder. ‘Tayeto died on the 
ninth day; and Tupia, who loved him with all the 
tenderness * a parent, sunk at once after the 
loss of the boy, and survived him only a few days. 

Tupia and Tayeto would be hardly less atonish- 
ed than they were at Batavia, if they could now 
visit their home at Tahiti, and see the houses, 
churches, schools, and other comforts and bless- 
ings of life which the gospel has been the means 
of carrying to their countrymen.— Youth’s Friend. 








MORALITY. 








A KIND OF SWEARING. 

Miss M , is the conductor of a sort of mis- 
sionary Sabbath School. In her report she ex- 
presses the belief that ‘‘ the school has been the 
means of dissuading many from the evil practice 
of using profane language.” As evidence of this, 
she mentions the following incident: 

One day she was passing through the street near 
a hill where several boys were coasting. As one 
boy seated himself on his sled and cried out what 
a good slide he was going to have, he used a fool- 
ish and wicked word. Some, perhaps, would not 
call it exactly swearing, but to say the least, it 
was a very improper, and we believe, wicked 
word, though it is quite common among those who 
dare not take God’s name in vain. The moment 
he uttered the word, another boy standing by, ex- 
claimed, ‘‘O, George, now you have said a wick- 
ed word, and I mean totell Miss M. the next time 
I go to the Sabbath School.” The boy seemed to 
feel the reproof for a moment; then turning to an- 
other associate, he said, ‘‘ , is it wicked to 
say—‘‘ (we do not like to repeat the word,) is it? 
everybody says so.” But we believe with the boy 
who reproved him, that it is wicked. It is a kind 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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of swearing; and we are expressly commanded, 
“* swear not at all.”” All those words which many 
children and youth, and even many of mature age, 
are in the habit of using to enforce what they say, 
in the same manner that the profane use their 
oaths, are a violation of this command—they are a 
kind of swearing. And besides, the direct tenden- 
cy of this practice is to lead to open profaneness. 

Every child and youth, who shudders at the 
thought of ever becoming a profane swearer, 
should carefully avoid all these wicked, foolish 
words, or he may become what he now dreads and 
hates, ere he is aware. This is a subject deserv- 
ing the careful attention of parents and teachers. 
Perhaps a little attention to it will show that the 
first step they ought to take, in guarding their 
children from this evil, is to reform some of their 
own practices. ‘‘ Example speaks louder than 
words.” —S. S. Visiter. 





LAER RAAT te PREETI 
COUNTRY SCENES. 


There are a hundred things that make the 
country delightful, and one of them is, that, go 
where you will, you can never look about you 
long without something that would make a pleas- 
ant picture meeting the eye. A cottage, with a 
vine or a honeysuckle climbing up the front; an 
old oak tree, whose goodly branches are laden 
with acorns and adorned with ruddy oak balls; a 
pool, where ducks are swimming, or flapping their 
wings, and diving under the water; alittle brook, 
where a country girl is lifting water with a wood- 
en bowl; a hilly field, where the young lambs are 
racing in the sun; a green meadow, where cows 
of different colors are breathing sweet, as they 
sweep the grass with their rough tongues, and tear 
it off with their teeth; these and a thousand other 
such pleasant pictures are to be seen in the 
country. 

Try as [ will, I cannot make out how any one 
living in the country can be dull for a single hour. 
Spring, summer, autumn, and winter—morning, 
noon, and night—bring with them a pleasant 
change, making the country like a large picture 
book, the leaves of which you may turn over con- 
tinually, and always find something new. 

Then, besides having so many things delightful 
to the sight, for more than half the year, you feel 
the pleasant breeze, you taste the fresh airjyou 
smell the grateful flowers, and you Mar the warb-, 
ling birds. 

And is it for me that the sun rises and sets? 
that the balmy air breathes around, waving the 
branches of the trees? that the joyous birds sing 
their happy notes, and nature puts on her loveliest 
dress? Yes, for me! I am one of God’s crea- 
tures, whom he has mercifully enabled to rejoice 
in his beautiful creation. Nor is this the extent 
of his goodness. A more glorious state. of being 
than this is provided for those who love him, and 
fear him, and trust him, and obey him. Let me, 
then, seek him with all my heart, my soul, and 
my strength; and, relying on his mercy set forth 
in his Son Jesus Christ, confide in him at all times, 
praying and believing that he will guide me by 
his counsel, and bring me to his glory.- Y. Friend. 
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IT I8 NOT MY FAULT. 

This, I am very sorry to say, is a common ex- 
cuse with children, when reproved for doing any 
thing wrong. When I hear it, it makes my heart 
ache; because I know God will not admit of any 
such excuse, when he calls them to account at the 
last day. | 

Sarah A— is one of those children who are in 
the habit of making this excuse. She often gets 
into a passion with her playfellows, and when re- 
proved will say, ‘‘ It is not my' fault.” One day, 
she and her sister were at play with their dolls, 
when her sister took Sarah’s doll and carried it 
across the room; at this Sarah was very angry, 
and, snatching it from her, called her ‘‘a ver 








her, asked why she was so naughty as to get into 
such a passion with her sister; when she used her 
old excuse of, ‘It is not my fault;” she laid all 
the blame upon her sister, because she had taken 
up the doll. Now, I feel very much grieved when 
I hear Sarah make this excuse, because she well 
knows how sinful and displeasing passion is in the 
sight of God; but she almost always tries to justi- 
fy herself in the way | have mentioned, and will 
throw the blame on any one rather than own it is 
her fault. I do hope the Lord will lead her to 
feel that it is very wrong to give way to these evil 
tempers, and that she will pray to God for grace 
to subdue them; then that grace will be bestowed 
on her. 

Ellen M— is another who makes the same ex- 
cuse. One day, she had been very unkind to her 
brother and sister; I had often spoken to her on 
this subject; she felt it was sinful, and promised 
to try and be more kind; so when I saw her 
yielding to such an, unkind spirit, I said, ‘‘ Ellen, 
I fear you have forgotten your promise; this is 
not trying to be kind.” ‘‘ It is not my fault,” she 
replied. ‘‘ Whose fault is it?” I asked. ‘It is 
Satan’s fault.” ‘But Satan cannot force you to 
do what is wrong; he. may tempt, but it is your 
fault if. you yield to his temptations. God has 
promised that his grace shall be sufficient for you; 
but if you resist Satan in your own strength, you 
will never be able toconquer sin.” Ido hope and 
pray that this little girl will be led to see that it is 
her fault if she yields to the temptations of Satan, 
and then strive, by the gaace of God, to overcome 
the sin of unkindness. ‘‘ Be kindly affectioned 
one to another,” is the command of Scripture; 
and God would not give such a command, if it 
were not possible to keep it. 

If, my young readers, you- are in the habit of 
attempting to screen yourselves from the reproof 
of your friends, by saying, ‘‘ It is not my fault;” 
I hope you will remember such an excuse will not 
do for you at the day of judgment. When God 
reproved Adam for eating the forbidden fruit, he 
attempted to justify his conduct in the same way; 
he said, ‘‘ The woman whom thou gavest to be 
with me, she gave me of the tree, and I did eat.” 
It is as though he had said, ‘‘ It is not my fault; 
if thou hadst not given the woman to me, I should 
not have eaten of it; for she gave me of the tree.” 
.‘‘Oh what shocking language to use to God!” I 
think I hear you exclaiming. Yes, my dear chil- 
dren, it is shocking language, and I hope you will 
feel that it is so when tempted again to make such 
an excuse. It did not screen Adam from God’s 
displeasure, neither will it you.—Jb. 
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A CHILD TAUGHT TO SWEAR. 
** Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap.” 

A painful incident occurred in one of my con- 
gregations, which perhaps may induce some un- 
godly parents to reflect upon the course they are 
pursuing. 

A family in rather low circumstances, residing 
on the banks of the —— Creek, were much oppos- 
ed toreligion. The parents were very ignorant— 
I think unable to read; and their children were 
permitted to grow up in a similar state. But, al- 
though left ignorant of books, they were not unin- 
structed. As soon as they could lisp, the ungra- 
cious father would take his little ones upon his 
knee, and teach them to curse and swear, and re- 
peat profane expressione; as if their own evil in- 
clinations, strengthened and directed by his exam- 
ple, were not enough without tuition. 

While pursuing this course, with no prayer but 
imprecations, the Spirit arrested the father’s heart. 
He began to feel his guilt, and determined to turn 
from his evil ways. He became constant and at- 
tentive at religious meetings, and called on the 
disciples of Christ for conversation, and began to 
indulge a trembling hope of pardon. But he must 
‘eat the fruit of his doings.” While in this 





naughty girl.” The friend who had the care of 


state, one of his little ones, a lad of five or six 


years old, was taken sick and died. During mog 
of his sickness, he was deprived of his senses; he 


would then pour forth a continual stream of oaths. 


and curses. ‘This was a heart-rending scene for 
his relenting father. He could never come near 
the couch of his dying child, but his soul was 
pained by the profane swearing, which, in his 
foolish days, he had taught him. And in this 
melancholy state he died. 

The father was, for a while, almost driven to 
distraction and despair. But he haa now obtaip. 
ed some relief, and appears like a sincere, hum. 
ble Christian, But O! how will he meet his child 
and hear those curses repeated again at the judg. 
ment seat? . 

EE 


RULES FOR DOMESTIC HAPPINESS, 


1, Every day let your eye be fixed on God 
through the Lord Jesus Christ, that by the infu. 
ence of the Holy Spirit you may receive you; 
mercies as coming from him, and that you may 
use them to his glory. 

2. Always remember, if you are happy in each 
other, it is the favor and blessing of God which 
makes you so; if youware tired and disappointed 
God does thereby invite you to seek your happi- 
ness more in him. 

3. In every duty act from a regard to God, be. 
cause it is his will and your duty. ‘* Do all in the 
name of the Lord Jesus Christ,” and look to him 
to bless you and your partner, and that you may 
abide in his love. 

4, Never suffer your regard for each other’s so- 
ciety to rob God of your heart, or of the time 
which you owe to God and your own soul. 

5. Recollect often that the state of marriage 
was designed to be an emblem of the love of 
Christ and his Church, a state of mutual guar. 
dianship for God, and a nursery for the Church 
and skies. 

6. Remember that your solemn covenant with 
each other was made in the presence of the Most 
High. God, who was called upon as a witness. 

7. Be careful that custom and habit do not les- 
sen your attention to each other, or the pleasing 
satisfaction with which they were once both shown 
and received, 

8. Whenever you perceive a languor in your 
affections, always make it a rule to suspect your- 
self. The object which once inspired regard may, 
perhaps, be still the same, and the blame only at- 
taches to you. 

9. Be sure to avoid unkind and irritating lan- 
guage. Always conciliate. It is your interest 
and your duty. Recollect, every day, what God 
has borne with.you. 

10. Study your partner’s character and dispo- 
sition. Many little nice adjustments are requisite 
for happiness. You must both accommodate, or 
you must both be unhappy. 

11. Do not expect too much. You are not al- 
ways the same; no more is your partner. Sensi- 
bility must be watched over, or it will soon become 
its own tormenter. 

12. When you discover failings which you did 
not suspect, and this you may be assured will be 
the case, think on the opposite excellence, and 
make it your prayer that your regard may not be 
diminished. If you are heirs of the grace of life, 
your failings will shortly be over; you will here- 
after be perfect in the divine image. Esteem and 
love each other now, as you certainly will then. 
Forbearance is the trial of this life only. 

13. Time is short, the way of life is too short to 
fall out in, and the comfort of life too uncertain to 
be ensnared by. Pray for the wisdom of the ser- 
pent and the harmlessness of the dove. 

14. Forget not that one of you must die first— 
one of you must feel the pang and the chasm of 
separation. A thousand little errors may then 
wound the survivor’s heart. It is policy to antici- 
pate it. O, that when you'liiieet again, the de- 


ceased may say, in heaven, “I am under God, 





indebted to you that I am here.” 
15. Pray constantly. You need much prayer. 
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er will engage God on your behalf. His bless- 
} iain can it you happy in the midst of your 
mercies. His blessings can make even the bitter- 
| ness of life wonderfully sweet. He can suspend 
| all your joys. Blessed be his holy name! He 
can, and often does, suspend all your sorrows. 
Never pass a day without praising him for all that 
js past; glorify him for your mercies, and trust to 
him for all that is to come.—Banner of the Cross. 
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a Court Street, 
e ‘place with great 
ine, and it is call- 


Dear Children, —Therg 
Boston, a long, high andy 
illars in front, built of gram 
ed the Court House. In@ Hilding there are 
many rooms, several of hich are called Court 
rooms, because here many persons assemble, such 
as judge, jury, prisoners, witnesses, lawyers and 
others, for the administration of justice. Here 
you will see at the sitting of the Court, men and 
women, boys and girls, accused of many bad 
things. In one of these rooms a Court sits, call- 
ed the Police Court. It is not a very respectable 
place, for in the forenoon you will see idle, dirty, 
ragged, red and pimpled and bloated faced men 
lounging about there. The justices, as they are 

' called in this Court, are we understand, very fine 
and good men. 

We stepped into this room a few weeks ago. 
There we smelled Mr. Rum, Mr. Tobacco, and 
some other things. And there we saw a little girl, 
about seven years old, charged with being out in 

_ the streets till ten or eleven o’clock, at night, and 

_ with stealing. Her parents said that she had done 
these things, and that she was a very bad girl in- 
deed. She was committed, as they call it when 

| the justice sends a person to prison, to the House 
of Juvenile Offenders, For many years she will 
not be permitted to return home to see her father 
and mother, her little brothers and sisters, nor 
any body else. What a pity that she would not 
try and become a good girl. Would not you 
weep if you were to be taken away from your 
parents and to be kept shut up in a great prison? 
Ifyou would not go there, you must obey the Bi- 
ble which says, ‘‘ Thou shalt not steal.”” Ex. 20: 
15. Be good children, and God will love and 
bless you.— Zion’s Banner. 





Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
MENAH AND HER MOTHER. 

Menah was a slave, living at the Cape of Good 
Hope,in Africa. She had a favorable master, and 
by her exertions she obtained her freedom, before 
the time when the slaves were all made free by 
the English Government. A missionary with a 
sick wife arrived at the Cape on his way to Amer- 
ica. He needed very mach a nurse for his wife 
end children on the voyage; but not one could he 
find willing to embark and leave their friends to 

' gotoan unknown country. Menah came to aid 
the missionary for a few hours before his embark- 
ing. The question was put to her whether she 
would not go. She thought of her husband, then 
of her children, and of her aged mother. She 
felt as if she could not leave them. Then she 
looked on the bed where the sick woman was ly- 
ing, and thought how missionaries had forsaken 
father and mother and home, and come to her 

_land to bring her people the gospel, and her heart 
was made glad by it because she had been taught 
to love the Saviour; and she thought too how the 
missionary was seeking to revisit her native land 
and regain her health, that she might return to 
Africa, and she said she would come if her hus- 
band was willing. She obtained his consent, and 
in a few hours was tossing on the wide ocean. 

She was very sea sick, and many times wished 
she was back in her quiet home. - She was how- 
ever of great service to the sick woman. After 
staying in America awhile, she loved the country 
and people so much, she said she would like to 
stay, and send for her husband, were it not that 





she should never see her poor old mother more. 
Now, the Africans where the missionaries have 
never gone, care nothing for their aged parents— 
when they are sick, their children take them away 
to some lonely place, and leave them to starve, or 
be eaten up while yet alive by the hyenas! But 
Menah had been taught by the gospel to love her 
mother, and to take care of her in her last days, 
though she knew she would be very sea sick and 
must go alone, yet for this she would leave kind 
friends and this happy country and embark once 
more on the stormy ocean. 

The Lord spared her mother to be greeted 
once more by her daughter. But soon the small 
pox began to rage in Cape Town. Twothousand 
of the poor and destitute people of that place died 
with it. Menah’s mother was taken. She ex- 
pected to die—but she knew the Saviour and loved 
him. Just before her death she said, ‘‘ Now my 
children, make me one promise.” They said 
they would. Then she said, ‘‘ it is this, that you 
will not grieve for me after I am dead, but that as 
soon as J am gone, you will sing a hymn of praise 
to God for my deliverance.” Thus she died, to 
tell us how the gospel can cheer and comfort the 
poor African on the bed of death. 

Another moral we may gather from this true 
narrative is, that if those who have been so lately 
heathen and careless of those who brought them 
forth, can love their parents thus, and thus make 
sacrifices for them, how ought children in Chris- 
tian lands to love their parents? And again, if 
the poor heathen thus love missionaries and thus 
prize the gospel, cannot you children deny your- 
selves a litile to send it to them? E. H. 














NATURAL HISTORY. 








ANECDOTE OF A LION, 


Poor Gert Schepers, a vee-boor of the Cradock 
district was out hunting in company with a neigh- 
bor—whose name, as he is yet alive, and has per- 
haps been sufficiently punished, I shall not make 
more notorious. Coming to a fountain, surround- 
ed, as is common, with tall reeds and rushes, 
Gert handed his gun to his comrade, and alighted 
to search for water. But he no sooner approach- 
ed the fountain, than an enormous lion started up 
close at his side, and seized him by the left arm. 
The man, though taken by surprise, stood stock 
still without struggling, aware that the least at- 
tempt to escape would ensure his instant destruc- 
tion. The animal also remained motionless, hold- 
ing fast the boor’s arm in his fangs, but without 
biting it severely—and shutting his eyes at the 
same time, as if he could not withstand the coun- 
tenance of his victim. As they stood in this posi- 
tion, Gert, collecting his presence of mind, began 
to beckon to his comrade to advance and shoot 
the lion in the forehead. This might have been 
easily effected, as the animal not only continued 
still with closed eyes, but Gert’s body concealed 
from his notice any object advancing in front of 
him. But the fellow was a vile poltroon, and in 
place of complying with his friend’s directions, or 
making any other attempt to save him, he began 
cautiously to retreat to the top of a neighboring 
rock. Gert continued earnestly to beckon for as- 
sistance for a long time, the lion continuing per- 
fectly quiet—and the lion-hunters affirm, that if 
he had but persevered a little longer, the animal 
would have at length relaxed his hold, and left him 
uninjured. Such cases, at least, they maintain, 
have occasionally occurred. But Gert, indignant 
at the pusillanimity of his comrade, and losing pa- 
tience with the lion, at last drew his knife, (a wea- 
pon which every back-country colonist wears 
sheathed at his side,) and with the utmost force of 
his right arm plunged it into the animal’s breast. 
The thrust was a deadly one, for Gert was a bold 
and powerful man; but it did not prove effectual 
in time to save his own Jife—for the enraged sav- 
age, striving to grapple with him, and held at arms 
length by the utmost efforts of Gert’s strength and 
desperation, so dreadfully lacerated the breast 
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and arms of the unfortunate man with his talons, 
that his bare bones were laid open. The lion fell 
at last from loss of blood, and Gert fell along with 
him. The cowardly companion who had witness- 
ed this fearful struggle from the rock, however, 
took courage to advance, and succeeded in carry- 
ing his mangled friend to the nearest house—where 
such surgical aid as the neighbors could give, was 
immediately but vainly applied. Poor Gert ex- 
pired on the third day after with locked jaw. 


(Thompson’s Travels in South Africa. 














SABBATH SCHOOL. 








A LITTLE GIRL AND AN INFIDEL SHOEMAKER. 


There was a bright, intelligent little girl,—said 
the Rev. Mr. Kirk, in a sermon to the young,— 
who resided near by a shoemaker. This shoe- 
maker was a man of extensive information, but 
he was an infidel. He won the affections of thix 
little girl, by the many stories with which he used 
to entertain her. It was her greatest delight to go 
and sit upon his knee and hear his pretty stories. 

At length this little child became hopefully pious. 
She was praying for a new heart, and the Saviour 
she hoped, answered her prayer, and gave her a 
heart to love him. The first thing she thought of, 
after joy broke into her mind, was to go right to 
the shoemaker and tell him what happiness she 
had found. She knew not that he was an infidel— 
she only knew that he was her friend, and she 
supposed that he would be glad to hear how hap- 
py she had become. She went to him and told 
him all about her conversion—how she found out 
that she had a wicked heart—and how happy she 
felt now she had got a new one. 

This infidel had long withstood the most power- 
ful arguments and the most impressive appeals of ¢ 
the wise and the learned; but the unaffected story 
of this little child he could not withstand. It 
reached his heart and he began to think. The 
more he thought of what he had heard from his 
little friend, the more anxious he became about 
himself, till he was finally led, a broken-hearted, 
penitent sinner, to the foot of the cross. Thus the 
weak things of the world are often chosen to con- 
found the mighty.—S. S. Visiter. 





A MAN HUNG FOR OBEYING HIS MOTHER. 


One of the subjects of discussion, during a day’s 
pleasant ride in a stage coach, was that of filial 
obedience. 

Among other things, we mentioned several cases 
in which those who have suffered upon the gal- 
lows, have left it as their testimony, that their dis- 
obedience to their parents laid the foundation for their 
dreadful end. As we mentioned these facts, an 
old gentleman of more than fourscore, who had 
taken no part in the discussions, aroused himself 
from his half slumber, and said, ‘‘ The first man 
that was ever executed in Boston, was hung about 
60 years ago, in consequence of obeying his moth- 
er!” This was a case so unlike those that had 
just been given, that we wished to know the cir- 
cumstances. 

‘© Yes,’ said the old gentleman, ‘he told his 
mother, on the scaffold, that she had the mortifi- 
cation of seeing her son executed on the gallows, 
in consequence of her advice to him when he was 
a boy. One day as he was strolling about his 
neighbor’s premises, he found a hen’s nest with 
three eggs. He took the eggs and carried them 
home. His mother asked him where he found 
them? He told her. . ‘‘ That’s a good boy,” said 
she, ‘‘ look round and see if you can’t find some 
more!”’ 

This was the commencement of a course of 
crime; and obedience to this advice of his mother 
led him on to ruin. She, like Athaliah of old, 
‘© counselled him to do wickedly,” and she received 
her reward in being called to witness,—a scene to 
a mother’s heart the most unutterably awful,—the 
ignominious death of that son on the gallows! 
And yet, prompt and cheerful obedience to every 
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parental command, except when contrary to the 
laws of God or the land, is the only path of 
safety.—Ib. 








VARIETY. 








A Dream, 


We are not in the habit of telling dreams, believ- 
ing that men’s waking conduct is more important 
than their sleeping reveries. But the following 
dream, which was once related in a circle at which 
we happened to be present, may convey a whole- 
some as well as pleasing lesson of instruction. 

** | dreamed,” said the narrator, who was a Chris- 
tian somewhat advanced in experience, ‘that I, and 
a friend of mine who had long labored with me in 
the kingdom of Christ, were summoned to meet our 
Saviour. 1 have no recollection of passing through 
the process of death, but remember very distinctly 
that, under the guidance of the angel who came for 
us, we soon arrived at the celestial gate. It was 
opened at our approach, and a venerable form said 
to us in solemn but sweet tones, “ You may come 
in.” We immediately found ourselves in the midst 
of a vast assembly of all ages and sexes, some walk- 
ing, some standing, some sitting; all engaged in se- 
rious and cheerful conversation, Those who were 
near, took us one after another by the hand, and said 
in tones of deep sincerity and unaffected good will, 
“* We are glad you have come.” In the appearance 
of this immense congregation, extending as far as the 
eye could reach, there was nothing whatever unusual. 
It bore a strong resemblance to the solemn and joy- 
ous assembly of the sanctuary. Yet I felt rising in 
my soul a glow of the most intense and delightful 
emotion amounting te ecstacy—and yet an ecstacy 
that was entirely calm, intelligent, and self possessed. 
This feeling had no relation to my own personal se- 
curity. It arose from the simple consideration that 
each individual of this “ multitude which no man 
could number,” was MADE PERFECT IN Love, I 
looked around upon them all with the full assurance 
that they loved God and each other perfectly. I felt 
that I loved them with all my heart, and I knew, 
with absolute certainty, that they returned my love 
measure for measure. It was this mingling of my 
soul with theirs in perfect love and confidence that 
produced that ecstatic gush of emotion—that pure and 
tranquil rapture of delight. Just at this moment I 
awoke, but the impression made upon my mind re- 
mains to this day uneffaced, and I often think, How 
blessed will be that day when all God’s dear children 
can pour out their hearts into each other’s bosoms, 
with undivided confidence and love!”— Ohio Obs. 


— > r 
A Missionary’s Family. 
Extract of a Letter from a Home Missionary in Massachusetts. 

I scarcely know how to number the people, but I 
speak cautiously, when I judge, that 50 may be found 
among us, who indulge the hope that they have pass- 
ed from death unto life, among whom are 3 of my 
own dear children, whose ages are 13, 15 and 17— 
our eldest being far away from home, and a member 
of the Christian church these 8 years past, and our 
youngest, a little girl of six years, giving very pleas- 
ing evidence of being a child of God. Most certain 
it is, that she isa praying child. Six of us live at 
home, and frequently we have as many prayers when 
kneeling in our family circle—each taking turn in 
these devotions, so that we have a whole family lead- 
ing in these delightful services. Our two sons, 15 
and 17, appear to be working Christians; and faith- 
fully exhort their former associates to come to Christ 
—to love and serve Him, and thus flee from the 
wrath to come.—Home Missionary. 


—~>—- 
The Little Strawberry Girl. 

Esq. had a beautiful meadow of grass, at a 
Pa, <arvn distance from his house. He went one 
day to see it, that he might know how it prospered, 
and determine if it was not fitfor the scythe. He saw, 
to his great vexation, that the tall, thick grass was 
much trampled down by children who had taken the 
liberty to come there and help themselves to straw- 
berries. The squire was much displeased. Seating 
himself upon the fence, he watched for the first child 
that pre attempt to enter the meadow, determin- 
ing to concentrate, in a severe lecture on that unfor- 
tunate one, the displeasure which he felt towards the 
unknown company. Soon a little girl, with her bas- 
ket in hand, approached. The squire’s sharp reproof 
was on his tongue’s end. “ Sir,” said the little girl, 
smiling sweetly, * will you be so kind as to let me go 
into your meadow to pick a few strawberries?” 
Our squire’s disturbed feelings left him in an instant. 
‘* Yes,” he most cheerfully replied, “go and get as 





YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


many as you wish.” Children, if you will look at 
Prov. xv. 1, you will read: ‘* A soft answer turneth 
away wrath.” ‘This story of the little strawberry 
girl, you % as one illustration of that Scrip- 
ture truth. ou will remember that “ answer,” in the 
Bible, frequently means something which is said, 
though not in reply to any question. : 


The Praying Soldier. 


During the unhappy commotions in Ireland, a pri- 
vate soldier in the army of Lord Cornwallis, was 
daily observed to be absent from his quarters and 
from the company of his fellow soldiers. He began 
to be suspected of withdrawing himself for the pur- 
pose of holding intercourse with the rebels; and on 
this suspicion probably increased by the malice of his 
wicked comrades, he was tried by a court-martial, 
and condemned to die. The Setasis hearing of 
this, wished to examine the minutes of the trial; and, 
not being satisfied, sent for the man to converse with 

im. Upon being interrogated, the prisoner solemn- 
ly disavowed every treasonable practice or intention, 
declared his sincere attachment to his Sovereign, 
and his readiness to live and die in his service:—he 
affirmed that the real cause of his frequent absence 
was, that he might obtain a place of retirement for 
the purpose of private prayer; for which his Lord- 
ship knew he had no opportunity among his profane 
comrades, who had become his enemies merely on 
account of his profession of religion. He said he 
had made this defence on his trial; but the officers 
thought it so improbable, that they paid no attention 
to it. The Marquis, in order to satisfy himself as to 
the truth of his defence observed, that if so, he must 
have acquired some considerable aptness in this exer- 
cise. The poor man replied, that as to ab-lity, he 
had nothing to boast of. The Marquis then insisted 
on his kneeling down and praying aloud before him; 
which he did,—and poured forth his soul before God 
with such copiousness, fluency, and ardor, that the 
Marquis took him by the hand, and said he was satis- 
fied that no man could pray in that manner who did 
not live in the habit of intercourse with his God. He 
not only revoked the sentence, but received him into 
his peculiar favor, placing him among his personal at- 
tendants; where it is said he still continues in the way 
to promotion.—Farmer’s Cabinet. 


—_——— 
Affecting Anecdote. 





more happiness in dying two hours this day, than in 
my whole life. It is worth living for, it is worth, 
whole life to have such an end as this. I have lop 
desired that I might glorify God in my death; but ¢ 
I never thought that such a poor worm as I, cou) 
come to such a glorious death.” 

ei 

Wine. 


When Noah planted the first vine and retj 


Satan approached and said—‘1 will nourish _ 
charming plant!”? He quickly fetched three animals 


—a sheep, a lion, and a hog, and killed them one 
after another near the vine. ‘The virtues of the 
blood of these three animals penetrated it, and ar 
still manifest in its growth. When a man drinks ong 
goblet, he is then agreeable, gentle, friendly. This 
is the nature of the lamb. When he drinks two, he 
is like a lion, and ‘says, ** Who is like to me?” hy 
then talks of stupe s things. When he drinkg 
more, his senses forsake him, and at length he wak 
lows in the mire. Need it be said that he then re 
sembles the hog? 
—p— 
The Yellow Pocket. 


A corn dealer of Cork, was one day met when og 
his way to the Savings Bank, by a liquor dealer, who 
said to him, why do you not come to see me now gp 
often as you used tof To this the other replied, | 
cannot do any such thing now, I must keep out of the 
way of temptation. I am sorry to see you looking 
so very badly, said the publican. Your face is quite 
yellow. Why, said the corn dealer, if my face is yel- 
low, so is my pocket too, thank God, and he pulled 
out of his pocket four sovereigns, which he was go- 
ing to lay up in the Savings Bank. 


The Farmer and the Beggar. 


A strong, hearty, lazy fellow, who preferred beg. 
ging for a precarious subsistence to working fora 
sure one, called at the house of a blunt Massachusetts 
farmer, and, in the usual language of his raee, asked 
for ‘ cold victuals ‘and old clothes.” ‘ You appear 
to be a stout hearty looking man,” said the farmer, 
** what do you do for a living?” ‘Why, not much; 
replied the fellow, ‘* except travelling about from one 
place to another.” ‘‘ Travelling about, ha?” rejoin- 
ed the farmer; ‘‘can you travel pretty well?” “0 
yes,”’ returned the sturdy beggar, ‘I’m pretty good a 





An affecting spectacle of insanity, followed by a 
melancholy result, was witnessed a few days ago at a 
Lunatic Hospital at Saumar. 

‘* A lady and gentleman went to visit the establish- 
ment, accompanied by their child, a little girl of five 
or six years old, As they passed one of the cells, the 
wretched inmate, an interesting young woman of 
twenty-five, who had irrecoverably lost her reason, 
through the desertion of a seducer, and the death of 
her illegitimate offspring, suddenly made a spring at 
the little girl, who had approached within her reach. 
In the height of her delirium, the poor creature fancied 
the stranger’s child her own lost darling, and devour- 
ing it with kisses, bore it in triumph to the further 
end of her cell. Entreaties and menaces having 
proved equally ineffectual to induce her to restore 
the child to its terrified mother, the director of the es- 
tablishment was sent for, and at his suggestien the 
maniac was allowed to retain peaceable possession of 
her prize, under the impression, that, exhausted with 
her own frantic violence, she would fall asleep, when 
the child might be liberated from her grasp without 
the difficulty of the employment of harsh measures. 
The calculation was not erroneous; in afew minutes 
the poor sufferer’s eyes closed in slumber, and one of 
the keepers, watching his opportunity, snatched the 
child from her arms, and restored it to its mother. 
The shriek of delight uttered by the latter, on recov- 
ering her treasure, waked the poor maniac, who, 
perceiving the child gone, actually howled with de- 
spair, and in a paroxysm of ungovernable frenzy fell 
to the ground—to rise no more. Death had released 
her from her sufferings.” — Galignani. 


NO. - 
John Randolph, in one of his letters to a young 
relative, says: * I know nothing that I am so anxious 
ou should acquire as the faculty of saying No. 
ou must calculate on unreasonable requests being 
preferred to you every day of your life, and must 


endeavor to deny with as much facility as you ac- 
quiesce.”” 


——>—— 
Happiness in Death. 


As one said to Phillips J. Jenks just before he ex- 
pired, “‘ How hard it is to die,” he replied, ‘“* Oh no— 





easy dying, blessed dying, glorious dying.” Look- 
ing up at the clock, he said, “I have experienced 


that.” ‘* Well, then,” said the farmer, coolly open- 
ing the door, “‘ let’s see you travel.” 
[N. ¥. Constellation, 








POETRY. 








** JESUS, THOU HEAVENLY STRANGER.” 


TunE—From Greenland’s Icy Mountains. 


Jesus, thou Heavenly stranger, 
Who dwelt in human clay; 
Thy cradle was a manger, 
Thy softest bed was hay. 
When Angels sang with gladness, 
And hail’d thy birth day morn; 
Why to a life of sadness, 
Dear Saviour, wast Thou born? 
Why did’st thou leave thy Father, 
And all the joys above! 
Tt was because thou’dst rather 
Secure for us His love; 
For we had lost His favor; 
By sin we’re all defiled! 
And but for Thee, dear Saviour, 
He ne’er on us had smiled. 
Now, by thy life of sorrow, 
And by thy death of pain, 
We’ll rise on some blest morrow 
With Christ to live again. 
Then we will give the glory 
To Father, Spirit, Son, 
In Heaven repeat the story, 
While endless ages run.—Infant School Book. 


—p_— 


LITTLE THINGS. 
*Tis a little thing, 
To give a cup of water; yet its draught 
Of cool refreshment, drained by fevered lips, 
May give a shock of pleasure to the frame, 
More exquisite than when nectarian juice 
Renews the life of joy in happiest hours. 


It is a little thing to speak a phrase 

Of common comfort, which by daily use 

Has almost lost its sense; yet on the ear 

Of him who thought to die unmourned, ’twill fall 





Like choicest music. 
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